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THE DUTIES OF BOYS $ AND APPRENTICES TO 
THEIR MASTERS, 
My Youne Frienps, 

I consider you as one of the most important classes of her Majes- 
ty’s subjects. In promoting the amelioration of our country, any 
hope from infants must be remote, while on the other hand the 
habits of the aged are so fixed as almost to bid defiance to every 
attempt at innovation. You are yet in the school, learning the 
lessons which are necessary to qualify you for stepping into the 
situations of those who are daily subject to the calls of mortality. 
Just as the sportsman feels interested at the moment his favourite 
horse is about to start in the contest; as the carpenter is full of 
anxiety upon the eve of launching his vessel; and as the zealous 
politician is concerned for the success of a measure which he 
conceives involves the welfare of the country; so ought this 
great commercial nation to feel an especial interest in the en- 
lightenment and moral training of its youths and apprentices. 

My own observations; the appearance at the Town Hall, of so 
many young persons at the complaint of their masters, for neglect 
of work ; and the committal of others for crime at the sessions, have 
convinced me that for want of a suitable guardianship exercised by 
parents, masters, and teachers, you have been left in a great 
measure to follow the bad examples, and copy the vices of your 
seniors. I do not believe that there is naturally a stronger dispo- 
sition to vice in youth than in men of riper years; but there is 
more vivacity, less caution, and a readier disposition to imitate 
surrounding examples. These impressions have led tc this ad- 
dress, and have emboldened me to offer the following plain and 
pointed admonitions. 

T am anxious to address you at some other convenient time, on 
the various duties which you owe to yourselves, your parents, to 
society, and to God, but purpose for the present confining myself 
chiefly to those which have a reference to your employers. You 
must be convinced from your own experience that there is no real 
pleasure in doing that which is wrong, and with so many examples 
before your face, a moment's reflection will shew you that virtue 
and goodness. are the best ornaments of youthful character, and 
that the opposite qualities constantly lead to disgrace. 

1. Be strictly honest.—Remember the responsibilities of your 
situations ; you are allowed free access to a great amount of your 

8 property, and calculating upon your honesty he permits 
many valuable articles to be exposed. A trust of no ordinary 
importance, therefore, is connected with your situations. You 
should take the most comprehensive view of this duty, remember- 
ing that in the sight of God it is as sinful to steal little articles as 
those of greater value. ‘‘ Thou shalt not steal” does not refer to 
value, but to any part of another's property. Make it a matter 
of conscience therefore, whatever may be your circumstances, 
never to steal or pilfer the least particle of property belonging to 
your employers. 

2. Beware of wasting cr damaging any part of your master’s 
stock.—It is indeed wrong to waste anything belonging either to 
ourselves or others, and I may refer you in confirmation of this 


» tothe words of Jesus, who, after feeding the multitude in the 





wilderness, said, Gather up “the fragments that remain, “that no= 
thing be lost.” To kindle fires with materials which are intended 
for a better use—to destroy things which happen to be damaged 
or to hide them in order to avoid detection, are all 
Careless- 


by accident, 
marks of a wasteful as well as a dishonest disposition. 
ness often leads to the injury of tools or other articles in the esta- 
blishment, and no little waste is occasioned by a prevailing habit 
of leaving things out of their proper places. Play and foolery, in 
a shop, have frequently led to bad work, and tu such damages as 
required considerable time to remedy. From all these causes 
masters sustain losses without advantage to any other party. I 


| entreat you, therefore, to proceed about your work, with proper 


caution ; avoid waste, and prevent damages to the utmost of your 
power. If bya little attention in moving tools, or any part of the 
stock to proper places, you can prevent any loss to your employers, 
it is not less your interest than your duty to do so. 

3. Do not rob your master of his time.—I use the strong ex- 


| pression, “‘ rob,” because I am satisfied that in this particular 


very few take a sufficiently serious view of their conduct. If by 
special contract, or the rules of the trade, you have agreed to 
work a certain number of hours per day or week; knowingly to 
do less, and yet te rece:ve the full amount of wages, is as clear 
a case of robbery as if you took the value of so much time out of 
your master’s pocket. You may do thi#@by entirely absenting 
yourselves during the time appointed for labour, or by coming 
later and leaving earlier than the rules allow ; but the most com- 
mon mode of robbing your employers of time is, by saxntering over 
your jobs ; idling in the absence of your masters ; making false ex- 
cuses to get out to play; or turning out your work so imperfect 
as to require the time of others to finish it. If a certain amount 
of work, well done, may be considered a fair average for persons 
of your age, and you perform but Aalf, or two-thirds, no matter 
from which of the aboye causes the deficiency may proceed, you 
are certainly not doing your masters justice. 

4. Avoid eye service.—I have known young men who were 
very industrious while the master was present, but so soon as he 
had left the room, they would become noisy and quarrelsome, and 
prefer anything to their tools. Do not act the hypocrite ; always 
follow your work with diligence and regularity, so as not to be 
alarmed, however unexpectedly the master may open the door. 
Try to respect those in whose establishment you are deriving a 
qualification for passing comfortably through life; and, as the 
Scriptures enjoin, serve them “ with good will.” ‘“‘ Servants 
obey in all things your masters,” says the apostle, ‘not with eye 
service, as men-pleasers, but in singleness of heart, fearing God.” 
This leads me to exhort you 

5. To act from the highest motives.—For the good of so- 
ciety, I would entreat young men to be dutiful, if actuated by 
no higher motive than that of self-interest. We are not however to 
obey our masters merely because it is our interest, or because 
we dare not act otherwise, through fear of some personal or 
judicial correction, but because God commands it. Masters are 


to exercise forbearance ; children are commanded to honour their 
parents ; wives to submit to their husbands ; and subjects to obey 
constituted authority, from the same high motives. (See Eph. 
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vi. 1, 5,6,9. Rom. xiii. 1, 2.) 
this strongest of all reasons for obedience is overlooked, like the 
other duties of life, it constitutes a part of the Christian religion, 
and therefore the apostle says, it is to be rendered as “‘ unto the 
He sees, though your employers may 


Though im many cases 


Lord,” and not unto men. 
He knows all your actions, and will bring every secreé 
work into judgment. 

6. Shun bad company.—Though this does not strictly come 
within the bounds of my present address, I fear that all T have 
said will be of little avail, unless you pay the most scrupulous 
I would not merely 


be absent. 


attention to the character of your associates. 
caution you against those who are pests to society, or those whose 
known vices openly mark them as dangerous companions; but 
against all others who, while indulging in sin, manage to conceal 
it from the world at large. Nor would I recommend, as intimate 
friends, persons who are merely negatively virtuous—such as are 
free from any flagrant viec, but equally destitute of any 
known moral excellency. 


the useful, the enterprising, the benevolent, the pious, and the 


Select for your companions the active, 


benefit of such an example will be felt not only by yourself, but 
by your employer, and to some extent by the whole shop. Oh! 
avoid bad company, as you would a voleano. A few may fall by 
their own weakness or indiscretion, but thousands, and tens of 
thousands of young persons become the victims of bad company. 
7. Do not excuse yourselves on account of your master’s defects. 
—To them also I intend shortly to write an address; but at pre- 
sent I remark, that though some are unreasonable, avaricious, 
and severe, you are not in the least degree, on this account, re- 
lease’ from your obligations to do your duty. We are not to do to 
others as they do to us; and however much they depart from the 


path of duty, to their own master and not to us they stand or fail. | 


God alone is to be their judge. Remember when you say that a 
man or a master deserves so and so, you are assuming a knowledge 
which you cannot possess, and arrogating to yourselves the prero- 
gative of God, who is *‘ judge of all.” Should you be required to 
do more work, or serve longer hours than agreed for, without 
extra remuneration, of course you will object, but that should be 
done in a manner the least calculated to irritate or give offence. 
In reference to all§est obligations, the character of your employer 
ought not to influence your conduct. The apostle Peter exhorts 
as follows :—‘‘ Servants be subject to your masters with all fear, 
not only to the good and gentle, but also to the froward.” 

My young friends! Yours is the important period of life. The 
formation of your own character; the happiness of your fu- 
ture years and perhaps of generations unborn, depend upon the 
choice you now make. In serving your employers well, you are 
serving yourself, and it is your good conduct more than any other 
circumstance that forms the surest guarantee for honourable promo- 
tion. My heart is frequently pained when I hear your conversa- 
tion in the streets, and I fear that such is the preponderance of 
bad character, that many large shops, especially where the work 
allows of a free communication, are but schools for vice and nurse- 
ries of crime. Give me credit, my young friends, at any rate, for 
wishing you well, and if you should despise my counsel, and still 
proceed in the paths of folly, I have done my duty. Should this 
unfortunately be the case, I am confident that at one day you will 
deeply regret that you shut your ears against the admonitions of a 
sincere friend. 


SPEAKING GRAMMATICALLY. 

A man possessing clear ideas, correct language, and a facility of 
expression, coupled with a good character, has an influence in 
society, which few others can possess. While, therefore, I would 
caution every one against pedantry, and an affected address, I 
would advise all to learn English Grammar, and to adhere to it 
in their diseourse. The following errors occurred, not among 
the poor, but in the conversation of persons of a higher standing 
in society. I find them noted in my memorandum book, and by 
their being made public, others may be induced to avoid similar 
mistakes :— 

He has took my gloves, (taken) He should do it regular. (regu- 











larly) 
chair.) Them as gets most tickets. (They who get.) J/im and her 
may go. (He and she.) I can’t get none. (any) He makes such a 
noise. (so loud) /¢ is very dirty"ts this. (This is very dirty.) They 
They look very well, does 
Peter's trousers. (Peter's trousers look very well.) He wants 
to go by his self. (himself) The lads has had pie. (have) These 
sheets feels quite damp. (These sheets feel.) There is two of them. 
Who fixed the bell rope ?—Me. (I) I have wrote two 
letters. (written) They are always fighting nearly. (They are very 


Should not every one move their own chairs? (His own 


was washed this morning. (were) 


(are) 


frequently fighting.) Living is quite as dear here, if not dearer 
than in London. (Living is quite as dear here as in London, if not 
dearer. ) 


A DIALOGUE BETWEEN MR. KEAN AND HIS CON. 
SCIENCE, OR THE WANT OF CONSISTENCY. 

Mr. Kean was a decent little fellow, but very apt to be hasty in 
his charges against others. He professed great conscientiousness ; 
but, like some others, had a treachereus memory—so much s0, 
that he frequently condemned other people for faults in which 
he was indulging himself. He has been in various businesses, 
but at present is occupied as sub-editor to a newspaper. One 
evening, as he sat musing upon by-gone affairs, a gentleman 
named Conscrence stepped in. He was an old companion; 
but of late Mr. Kean had been careful to avoid his com- 
pany. However, making a call, he was invited to take a 
seat, when Mr. K. began to tell of the bad usage he had 
received. Mr. C. retorted upon him pretty sharply for his incon- 
sistencies, as will appear from the following conversation :— 

K. I lent some person the book of Mormon, three months 

ago, but I don’t know whom. It has not yet been returned, and 
I think it a great shame that people should keep books so long; 
It was lent to me, and should 
it be lost, I shall have six shillings to pay. 
One of those folios on the 
first shelf in your bookease, Eusibus’ History of the Church, is 
a work you borrowed from Mr. Green, of Rochdale, about five 
years ago; and I also remember you keeping another lot of books 
so long that you were obliged to write to the owner to ascertain 
how many they were in number, and what were their titles. 


it shews they have no principle. 


C. Pray, sir, do not be too severe. 


kK. Yes, I believe you are so far correct; I think books are 
often neglected, but money matters are a much more serious 
affair. I assure you that lately it has been as much as I could do 
to keep my head above water, yet Peter Put-off owes me an ac- 
count of nine months’ standing, and I cannot get a farthing. I 
wonder how he would like to be used in the same way. 

C. You are aware, Mr. K. that in paying debts, you are not 
over punctual yourself. You have owed a gentleman in London 
for a half year’s Dispatches, ever since 1834. Of all others you are 
the most inexcusable. Having written in favour of “‘ the rights of 
man," you ought to restore to every man his right. Thomas, your 
late lodger, gives you a dreadful character. 

K. Yes; I understand so; he left us last week, and has re- 
ported all over that I was stingy, and would not allow him enough 
of meat. When he was with us he never made a single com- 
plaint. I like people to tell a person to his face if they have any 
thing against him, and not to go tittle tattling behind hi back. 

C. Backbiting is certainly most odious ; but who can be more 
guilty than yourself, and your friends who come to Mrs. Tellall's, 
for their evening gills? 
but to no purpose. The whole of your disceurse is made up of 
scandal, and scarcely a rational word drops from your lips. To 
prevent your excessive indulgence in evil speaking, even in 
your own house, it was only the other night that I whispered to 
Miss Modesty, who was present, to commence reading the maga- 
zine ; but no sooner had she finished than you began to tell about 
the dirty tricks of your neighbour Thompson, whom you called an 
old boar. 

K. You are exceedingly captious, Mr. Conscience. It’s not 
civil, it’s not courteous to be constantly taking one up. I was ex- 
pecting more liberality from a gentleman so fully conversant with 

. 


I have tried many a time te check you, 
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Permit me just to ask your advice in refer- 


the world as you are. 
He and the ostler are conti- 


ence to old Billy, at the next door. 
nually fallin, out, and calling one another every thing but what is 
good. I gave him a good talking-to yesterday, and advised 
him to do as the woman did, when she felt the passion rising—to 
bite his lip, and not to let loose till it was over. 

C, All this is very fine ; but if you could occasionally see yourself 
you would be ashamed to find fault with others. Sometimes you are 
so fidgetty that you seem ready to bite your finger ends off; and you 
can blow out as well as any body. De you remember calling tha, 
little woman, who blackguarded you about the currants, a nasty 
To be sure you did mend it alittle, by exclaiming with the same 
breath, ‘* God forgive me that I should call you so.” 
should consider the 





K. Come, come—do be moderate: you 
difference of people’s situations, and make every reasonable 
allowance. It’s getting rather late.—I have to go up strect to-night 
to buy a hat:—I was dreadfully taken in the last time. Some 
fellow that took a room at Cheatam’s Arms, employed a number of 
lads te carry boards,—puffing off his hats as the best and cheapest 
I bought one for 18s., but it has been the 
worst I ever had in my life. 

C. Ah! this reminds me, Mr. Kean, of the nice little puff you 
once wrote in favour of ‘the highly celebrated Cough, Asthma, 
and Influenza Pills,” manufactured by Dr. Gully, setting forth 
their “‘ unrivalled excellency” for curing almost every disease, 
and ‘‘ confidently recommending them” to your readers, although 
you knew well that the whole was a piece of quackery, and a sheer 
imposition upon the public. 

K. (In a low tone)—Just let that pass. It was all ‘‘in the way 
of trade.”” Iam very fond of going into the country in fine 
weather, but I was plaguily disappointed yesterday. I wish 
people would always speak the truth and be candid, and then one 
would know what they meant. For my neighbour Slippery, I have 
done many a good turn. As he was taking a drive into the country, 
I partly invited myself to a seat in his phwton, but he made an 
excuse ‘‘ for want of room,” having a person to take up on the 
road. However, I made enquiry afterwards; and I know for cer- 
tain, that one seat was empty the whole of the journey, and that 
all he said was a mere put off. 

C. Perhaps this also was ‘‘in the way of trade ;” 
the excuses of editors on a Friday night, when so pushed that they 
have not time to write a leader? Do you remember writing the 
“We regret that, for want of room, we are 


or was it like 


following notice ? 
obliged to suppress several communications, also an article which 


we had prepared on the Corn Laws.” The fact is, no such article 


was written, and as to want of room, you actually stuck Drs. 
Puffingoff in, which filled half a column, and for which you only 
get five shillings, merely to fill up. 

K. Mr. Conscience, I shall not stand it any longer. 
will find your way out and never trouble me again with your inso- 
lence—I know what I am doing, without your interference—away 


I beg you 


with you. 

Mr. Conscience made a quick exit, but with all the composure 
and complacency of a dignified preceptor, and Mr. K. was again, 
for a time, released from his tormentor. 





THE IMPROVEMENT OF YOUTH. 


Every period of life requires a peculiar course of discipline ; 
aud it is not less necessary for the instructor to vary his topics and 
to change his modes of teaching, than it is for the tailor to model 
the size, shape, and cut of his garments—not merely in deference 
to fashion, but for the comfort of his various customers, from 
the age of fonr, to four score. In my humble judgment, from 
fourteen to twenty-one years of age, constitutes that period of 
human life, which, of all others, demands the unceasing soli- 
citude of every man wishing to improve his country. Previous to 
this age, the mind, to a great extent, yields to the control of 
superiors, It now begins to expand; to exert itself with more inde- 
pendence, and to take that bias which often influences it in every 
suecceding stage of existence, The passions gain strength, and 





{ 


| if not subdued by moral principle, often lead to dissipation and 
ruin. Forgetting their childish habits, closer associations are now 
formed—the tendency of which, for good or for evil, may con- 
tinue through life. Much has been said about training the infant 
mind, and no one can question its importance ; but after all, this 
cannot be regarded as the formation of character, but rather as 
preparing children for receiving those fixed impressions, which are 


generally made in after life. Preparatory to building the splendid 


| bridge across the Ribble, architects and masons have been engaged 


Ff . 2 — : 
; in making plans, and collecting an immense number of large 


stones, fitting and shaping them for their intended purpose; but 
it is not until the frame work is erected, and every material 
moved, adjusted, and fixed firmly in its place, and each arch 
locked fast with the key-stone, that the utility of all this prepara- 
tion is manifest. This allusion will illustrate the propriety of the 
statement which I have just made, in reference to children. The 
good housewife is most anxious to have that flag nice and clean 
which is placed next the door. Youth is the stepping-stone to 
maturity of existence, and on this we cannot bestow too much 
pains. In moral training, infancy and old age are like the remote 
and thinly inhabited parts of a large kingdom, to which a govern- 
ment pays less attention, on account of the pressing claims and 
the more nationally important position of its capital, and its 
densely populated towns. 

What are the means at present employed for checking the vices, 
restraining the passions, and promoting the intelligence and piety 
of both sexes of young people in this country? 

Alas! it is scarcely necessary to pursue the inquiry in detail. 
Their unrestrained and immoral habits prove, too well, the inade- 
quacy of these means. Out of a population of 50,000, I query 
whether we shall find 50 of this age members of a mechanics’ institu- 
tion. Visit the Sunday schools, and it is manifest that very few enter 
or remain after the age of 12 or 14; and at places of worship the same 
disproportion will be perceived. On the other hand, I hesitate not 
to say, that, if we want proof of their ignorance, and their unre- 
fined and vicious habits, the evidence is overpowering. The 
very atmosphere of the public streets is daily and hourly polluted 
with obscene language, if not with oaths and curses. When stand- 
ing in groups, as is often the case, little regard is paid to a deco- 
rous deportment or to common decency: and it is not unfrequent 
for the passing stranger to receive an insult. This applies to young 
persons, to apprentices, and others, who are in regular employ- 
ment; while these marks of extreme degradation and depravity 
are still more manifest in the idle and unemployed, who crowd 
our streets. Conversing with the heads of families, I find that a 
great part of their sorrows and sufferings arise from the misbe- 
haviour of their elder children. Many of these throw off all 
parental restraint, and assume an authority very unbecoming their 
age. If out of work, their parents have to bear the burden of 
their support; and on the other hand, when in employment, for- 
getting the expence incurred in bringing them up, they become 
lodgers, bargain for their bed and board, as if they were stran- 
gers in the house, and reserve or squander the rest of their earn- 
ings as they think proper. How often are we disgusted with see- 
ing mere boys swaggering through the streets with pipes in their 
mouths, a habit which, I presume, could only be learned in a pub- 
lic house or beer shop. The jerry shops are frequented by young 
people, and to some I have been informed large dancing rooms are 
attached, to which they are admitted on the payment of one penny. 
These companies are formed of boys and girls rarely exceeding the 
age of fifteen or sixteen, mixing promiscuously together, without the 
restraining presence of a single aged person. As late as eleven 
o'clock at night they are all, amounting perhaps, to fifty in num- 


ber, turned out into the street. Who can calculate the ten- 


dency of such corrupting practices, or estimate the anxieties 
and sufferings experienced by the parents of many of these 
children ? 

Again, let any person place himsclf in the vicinity of a fac- 
tory gate, when more than five hundred boys and girls are let 


loose from their employment, and he will see and hear something of 
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youthful depravity. Of course, I don’t refer to any of those 
lively, flirting, or even fantastic tricks, that are incident to 
youth, and which I am not anxious to suppress, but to the un+ 
chaste language, the frequent oaths, the malicious and revenge- 
ful conduct, and the apparent want of decency and due respect for 
others, which are constantly visible. How many boys appear be- 
fore the magistrates, accused of depredations, petty offences, neg- 
lect of work, or insolence to their superiors. The business of our 
quarter sessions, of late has consisted, to a great extent, in the 
trials and eonvictions of this class of delinquents. In the last an- 
nual report of the chaplain of the Preston House of Correction, 
the ages of the persons tried for various offences, stand as follows :— 
Under 15 years of age........ 42 


From 15 to 20 ......- eccee 231 

— 23 to 30..... eecceee 366 

—— 31] to 40 ..ccccccseee 189 

. —— 41 to BO ..cecereeees 94 
51 and upwards ...... 66 





From this the period of life, noted for crime, is evident.—The 
number tried from fifteen to twenty years of age, being only a 
period of five years, was 231, whichis ninety-six in proportion to 
the time, more than those tried from twenty-one to thirty. The 
next period, being the ten years immediately succeeding, presents, 
as might have been expected, a clear evidence of the effects of 
youthful depravity. Can we read these statistics of juvenile delin- 
quency, without feeling self-condemned that we have done so 
little towards the moral training of this interesting class? We 
nurture our favourite plants with constant care. We even train 
our dogs and horses, and spare no expence in developing their 
best capabilities, and shall we any longer allow the plants of 
our country—the flower of the nation—to be trodden down by the 
monster of Intemperance,—or poisoned by the fascinating serpent 
of sensual pleasure ? 

What must be done ?—‘“‘ Educate! Educate!” ery all the jour- 
nalists of the day, who seem disposed to attribute all the evils 
complained of to the want of education. Now to this I have 
no objection, provided by education be meant the training of all 
the faculties of youth, and applying all the motives which sound 
religion affords ; managed, not merely by the schoolmaster, but by 
those who are allied to them by stronger ties—the pastor and the 
parent. My views on this point I intend shortly to state, in an 
article on education. 

** Petition Parliament,” cry many very well meaning persons, 
who, unfortunately, are either misled by popular agitation, or 
are more willing to throw the burden upon government than to 
share in bearing it themselves. At one time, I confess I was too 
much disposed to listen te these cries, but I now feel convinced that 
they are futile and vain, and that it is nonsense to expect that any 
act of Parliament can produce those changes which require the 
substitute of love for hatred, zeal for inactivity, charity for 
bigotry, and a regard for the authority of God, in place of dispo- 
sitions ‘‘ earthly, sensual, and devilish.” 

I would recommend that— 

1. Parents should do THEIR duty.—They ought not merely to 
provide for their offspring the bread that perisheth ; nor should they 
simply teach them to ‘‘ read, write, anu count,” but so soon as reason 
dawns, imbue their minds with knowledge, and surround them with 
circumstances calculated to produce the best impressions ; and be 
more and more assiduous in their labour as they advance in years, 
and approach the period of danger. They should neither rely on the 
schoolmaster nor on the Sunday school teacher, but consider them- 
selves as put in trust by their great Creator with the character of 
their offspring. Let them by all means, with kind treatment, 
secure the affection and esteem of their children, and not be over 
rigorous in forbidding those juvenile enjoyments in which they 
themselves, perhaps, can take no delight. Reason, and not vio- 
lence, should be the instrument of parental authority. To form a 
good character, information for the mind is as necessary as food 
for the body, and no parent can be said to do his duty who neglects 





to provide either. The wild colt is a fit emblem of untutored i} ing riches and enjoying the pleasures and luxuries of wealthy com- 


youth; and as a good plan for training such an animal is to yoke 
it between two steady horses, so to benefit youth, it is necessary 
that they should be frequently joined to persons whose attainments 
and experience are matured and correct. It bespeaks a bad state 
of society when, instead of the different members of a family asso- 
ciating together,—the father, the mother, and the children, delight- 
ing in each ether’s company,—large groups of boys, and the same of 
girls, are seen in every part of our towns, selected from as many 
families as there are individuals, without the presence of a single 
parent. 

I have dwelt thus long on this head, because I am convinced we 
never can have society reformed on a permanent basis, unless we 
secure, to a considerable extent, domestic education, by making the 
fire side a school, and the father’s chair a pulpit. 

2. The Ministers should also do their duty.—This I take to be 
the arrangement of Providence,—that children should be in- 
structed by their parents, and that ministers should instruct both, 
especially the latter. It would be well, when they have an oppor- 
tunity of doing so, at the times and seasons when Christians meet 
together—if instead occupying so much time on abstract theo- 
logy—they would constantly impress upon their hearers, in detail, 
this and all the other practical duties of life. If, however, parents 
do not come to receive instruction, it is the duty of ministers to 
go to the houses of all such, and to offer it freely. Besides 
this, might they not frequently cast themselves into the company 
of dissolute young persons, so many of whom are to be seen every 
day idle and unoccupied? Might they not get permission from 
the mill-owners to address the young people, in favourable weather, 
for ten or fifteen minutes in the factory yard, once or twice a week. 
A ten-minutes’ exhortation, in plain and affectionate language, will 
often do more good than a complex, sleepy sermon of three 
quarters of an hour's length. Is it possible for a minister to sit on 
the bench, with a full view of youthful delinquency before him, 
and witness in full operation, all the paraphernalia of punishment 
cennected with crime, and not feel the glowing of a holy zeal to 
do all that he possibly can to prevent the recurrence of scenes so 
appalling ? 

3. Masters should co-operate in the good work.—To do so is 
not less their interest than their duty. It is pleasing for a gentle- 
man to be able to find employment for a large number of hands, 
from which there is a mutual advantage ; but how much must that 
pleasure be increased when the hours of labour, the discipline of 
the mill, superadded to good example, are such as are calculated 
to exalt, and not to debase, the character of the work people ?— 
How anxious should every master be to exclude from his works 
whatever may have an immoral tendency, and to be able to say in 
reference to any that leave his employment. ‘‘ In this respect, on 
my premises, I am sure they have been gainers and not ‘osers.” 
There is yet room for improvement in all our manufacturing esta- 
blishments, though I have the pleasure of being able to say that I 
could refer to some in Preston, as superior models for imitation. 

4. The public generally should do their duty.—The magis- 
trates ought to cleanse the public houses, and purify the jerry 
shops, and if it be possible, so far as the Jaw will allow, shut up 
establishments of so baneful a tendency. Houses of ill fame ought 
entirely to be suppressed. Mechanics’ institutions might assume 
a more attractive character. They ought to supply something more 
inviting to youth than heavy reading»and philosophic lectures, 
and I would take the liberty of suggesting music and singing, 
and harmless games. The establishment of youth and adult 
schools, would be highly beneficial to those whose education had 
been previously neglected. Play grounds might be opened, se- 
vered from the influence either of bad houses or of bad com- 
pany, and frequented and superintended by those who are inter- 
ested in the welfare of youth. Many other suggestions might be 
offered, but these are mentioned as specimens of what could at 
any time be carried into effect. 

I do hope the time is near when the leading men in society, in- 
stead of spending so much of their time and talents ia aequit- 
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pany, will turn their attention to these young immortals, who are 
just treading upon oar heels, and who, when we are in our graves, 
are destined to supply our places. 





NEW EXHIBITIONS RECOMMENDED. 


We have recently had an exhibition of paintings in the Court 
House, Preston, under the management of several gentlemen con- 
nected with the Society of Arts, whose correct taste and persevering 
assiduity, entitle them to the thanks of the public. Some of the 
pictures were pointed out as specimens of the first masters, and 
stated to be of the value of from 1 to £500. 

While gazing upon these paintings, and listening to the high en- 
comiums passed upon the artists, it occurred to me that if the 
works of a very few individuals of genius, calculated merely to 
please the eye and the imagination, deserved so much praise, a 
heavy debt of gratitude was still unpaid by the public, to the mass 
of our working people, who daily toil to provide for us a liberal 
supply of the necessaries, enjoyments, and luxuries of life. Might 
notean exhibition be got up, said I, of the articles manufactured 
by our ingenious operatives, so that praise, where merited, might 
be bestowed. ‘This would excite in others a spirit of emulation, 
and be attended with the most beneficial results. also, 
beget a talent for judging ofthe quality of the various articles which 
persons have frequently occasion to purchase, and for want of which 
judgment they are often deceived. Funds might be raised from 
the payments of the visitors, and if necessary, by the aid of sub- 
scriptions, in order to bestow prizes upon those articles which 
were considered deserving, and even if no premiums were award- 
ed, the publicity which would be given to goods otherwise un- 


It would, 


known, and deemed by judges to be superior, would not? only be || 


gratifying to the owner, but would for a certainty, increase his 
custom. 

If paintings can be admired, and the artists lauded to the skies, 
why should not a person who could present an nique table, chair, 
bedstead, fire-grate, watch, lamp, child's carriage, set of harness, 
umbrella, writing desk, pair of shoes, coffin, &e. &c., be also 
singled out as worthy the respect and support of his country- 
men? If premiums are given at agricultural meetings for the best 
breed of cattic, ax affair in which a man’s sagacity is often of no 
avail, a matter over which nature, and riot human skill, has the 
control, why not act on the same principle in reference to articles 
of personal comfort, and every convenience connected with do- 
mestic life? If it be gratifying to the horticulturist to carry his 
tulips and choice flowers to the “‘ show,” it must be equally so to 
the mechanic and the artizan, to present before the public the fruit 
of his inventions, and the produce of his toil, aud if the man who 
excels in the one is entitled to a prize, who can say that the other 
is not equally deserving ? We should then have, if not ‘*‘ the fine 
arts,” an exhibition of the useful arts, in which to some degree 
every man who has a cottage must feel interested. It would also 
have the beneficial effect of bringing the rich much more fre- 
quently in contact with the poor man, and with the specimens of 
his labour. 

The last thirty years has been decidedly a period of “‘ slop work.” 
Inferior articles of all kinds have found their way into the markets, 
and their being offered at extremely low prices, has in a great 
measure driven well-made, substantial, and superior articles out of 
request. This has arisen, it is true, in some instances from the 
limited means of the purchasers, but is attributable in a greater 
degree, to their inability to appreciate articles of superior worth. 
Now I know of no other pian so likely to bring good workmen into 
notice, lead the public to perceive the great difference betwixt 
good and bad articles, and attach to each their proper value, as 
the one I have recommended. It is highly desirable that all our 
exhibitions should contemplate in the most direct manner the great 
principle: of home improvement, the extinction of caste and of 
groundless je and that men should be patronized by 
the public fo their talent and virtue, and not for their politics 
or their forms of religion. I do long to see the time when the 
bustle of this busy country will be directed to the important ends 
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of driving away poverty, purifying the habits of the people, and 
making British homes as happy as possible. Well employed is 
that individual who makes this his stady, and who, to promote 
these exalted objects, is ever willing to sacrifice his own comforts. 








VARIETI ES. 


Coats.—In buying so necessary an article, it is desirable not 
only to understand the quality, but to be cautious about the 
weight. Perhaps in no market article is there more roguery 
than in coal. We bought a load the other day, called 20} 
ewt.; and in order to ascertain exactly the correct weight, we put 
them through a scale, a hundred weight (112lbs) ata time. They 
were no more than 19}uewt. Those who buy in small quantities 
ought to know that to sell coals by the bag, is in opposition to an 
express clause inserted in a recent Act of Parliament. In all 
cases, Whether in a bag or otherwise, they must be sold by the 
hundred weight ; and if the coal-dealer refuse to weigh them in 
the presence of his customer, he is liable to a heavy fine. 


A ParaAsir.—A_ certain man going from Youth to Man- 
hood, fell among grog-shops, where he was stripped of his 
money, his character, and his friends, and left poor, ragged, and 
half dead with disease. And by chance, there came down a 
certain Moderate Drinker that way, and when he saw him, he 
scorned him, and passed by on the other side. And likewise 
a Friend of Temperance came where he was, and when he saw 
him, he passed by on the other side. But a certain Temper- 
ance Man, as he journeyed, came where he was, and, when he 
saw him, he had compassion on him, and wept over him, and 
besought him, with tears, to repent and reform. And he 
Total Abstinence, and 
brought him to his own family, and took care of him, And, on 
the morrow, he spake kindly to him, and offered prayers for 
Which of the three was neighbour to him 
Zion's Herald. 


E1GntT USEFUL DIRECTIONS.—1.—Let not the wisdom of the 
world be your guide. 2,—Let not the way of the world be your 
rule. 3.—Let not the we of the world be your chief good. 
4.—Let not the cares of the world encumber you. 5.—Let not 
the comforts of the world entangle you. 6.—Let not the crosses 
of the world disquiet you. 7.—Be not too fond of life. 8&.—Be 
not too fearful of death.—Matthew Henry. 


Prospects oF THE YouNG QuEEN.—Says Lord Morpeth, in 
one of his late addresses—‘*‘ We do not wish that her name 
should rise above the wrecks of the armada—we do not seek 
to emblazon her throne with the trophies of such fields as Blen- 
heim, or the yet more transcendent Waterloo. Let her have glo- 
ries, but such as are not drained from the treasury, or dimmed 
with the blood of her people. Let hers be the glories of peace, 
of industry, of commerce, and of genius—of justice made more 
accessible—of education made more universal—of virtue more 
honored—of religion more beloved—of sTRIKING THE LAST 
MANACLE FROM THE LIMB OF THE sLAvE—and holding forth the 
earliest gospel light to the unawakened nations—the glories that 
arise from gratitude for benefits conferred, and the blessings of a 
loyal and chivalrous, because a contented and admiring people.” 


Great Minps.—Great minds had rather deserve contempo- 
raneous applause, without obtaining it, than obtain, without de- 
serving it; if it follow them, it is well, but they will not deviate 
to follow it. With inferior minds the reverse is observable; so 
that they can command the flattery of knaves while living, they 
care not for the execrations of honest men when dead. Milton 
neither aspired to present fame, nor even expected it; but, (to 
use his o words) his high ambition was, ‘‘ to leave something 
so written to after ages, that they should not willingly let it die.” 
And Cato finely observed, he would much rather that posterity 
should inquire why no statues were erected to him, than why they 
were !— Lacon. 


Cunninc.—The first consideration with a knave, is how to help 
himself, and the second, how to do it, with an appearance of help- 
ing you. Dionysius the tyrant, stripped the statue of Jupiter 
Olympius, of a robe of massy gold, and substituted a cloak of 
wool, saying, ‘* gold is too cold in winter, and too heavy in summer ; 
—It behoves us to take care of Jupiter.” 


Femate Sevr-nespect.—The maxim of heathen antiquity, 
“* Reverence thyself,” seems to be particularly proper for a woman, 
She that does not reverence herself must not hope to be respected 
by others. T would therefore remind you of your own value. By 
encouraging you to entertain a just esteem for yourselves, I would 
on one hand guard you against every thing degrading, and on the 
other awaken your ambition to act up to the best standard of your 
sex; to aspire at every noble quality that is proportioned to your 
state, or can ensure the affection, and preserve the importance 
to which 1a were born; and this importance is very great, whe - 
ther we consider you in a single conditidn or in wedlock.—Fordyce. 
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A Jew’s pre Mor.—Somebody asked the Baron Rothschild to 
take venison. ‘* No,” said the Baron, ‘* I never eatsh wenshan; 
I don’t tink it ish so coot ash matton.”” ‘* Oh,” said the Baron's 
friend, ‘* I wonder at your saying so; if venison is not better than 
mutton, why does venison cost so much more ?”” “ Vy,” replied the 
Baron, ‘I vill tell you vy: in dish varld de people alwaysh pre- 
fersh vat ish deer to vat ish sheep.” 


Tue Moprration Drinker, observes the Recorder, in refer- 


euce to America, helps to lay an annual tax upon the country, of | 
nearly TWO HUNDRED MILLIONS or DOLLARS ; to shut up in jails | 
aud alms-houses ONE HUNDRED AND FIrry THOUSAND; to keep | 
an army of more than sixty THOUSAND murderers, robbers, in- | 


cendiaries and thieves quartered upon the community, and active 
in their depredations ; to make the country sustain avother army 
of FIVE NUNDRED THOUSAND drunkards; to reduce ONE HUN- 
DRED THOUSAND families annually to wretchedness; to make ONE 
HUNDRED THOUSAND orphans and rw rvry THOUSAND widows; 
and to send prematurely into eternity ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND 
of his countrymen-—that is nearly rwo rHeUsAND every month, 
and ONE HUNDRED AND 8EVENTY-FIVE every day. Who does not 


tremble at the idea of affording the most remote influence in | 


favour of a system like this ? 


Wuritr Mes in Stavery.—Captain Judah Paddock, of 
Hudson, N. Y., was cast away on the coast of Barbary—near the 
spot where the unfortunate Captain Riley and his companions 
were thrown ashore. They and their respective crews were 
carried over various parts of the Arabian Desert and sold, from 
one man to another—first carried in one direction and then 
another, just as the interest of their new Arab master happened 
to require. They were lodged in goat pens, or in the open fields, 
and treated the same as the beasts; when worn down with 
fatigue, they were urged by the whip, and made to perform more 
than nature could sustain, had they not soon been ransomed.— 
They were fed precisely like the hogs in our own country—and 


were very thankful when they could get a pint of raw meal and | 


water. If they complained, their master would beat them cruelly ; 
and the most severe cut of all, was—the Arab would look them 
in the face, and say, ‘* you Christian deg—how dare you complain, 
when you fare so much better thanggou treat black men which 
your nation steals from our coast, and enslaves for ever!"— 
American Emancipator. 


Tae CuLtivation oF Music.—We have many atime wonder- 
ed why it is that the people of England and Scotland have so litile 
taste for music compared with the Germans. We ave sprung from 
the same race, for Germany is also our ** Vaterland’’—not inferior 
in point of native intellect or mental cultivation, and surrounded 
with the same joyous and inspiring influences of sight and sound; 
yet, in music, comparing ourselves with thei, we are little better 
than children. Whence arises this difference? No doubt, many 
sufficient reasons could be assigned for it. The fault most proba- 
bly lies in our imperfect systems of education, which seldom com- 
prehend a knowledge of the theory and practice of music. 
Throughout the greater part of Germany, music is recognized as 
a regular branch of education, and taught as such in almost every 
public school. At present, so far as practice is concerned, this 
divine art is almost wholly unknown to the great bulk of the labour- 
ing classes, although they are quite as susceptible of its charms as 
their wealthier brethren ; while even so far as regards natural apti- 
tude for acquiring a knowledge of “‘ heavenly harmony,” the poorer 
classes are not a whit behind those above them in rank. We have 
known many a club of artisans who hed so cultivated their musical 
talents as to have within their reach at any leisure hour most exqui- 
site enjoyment. But as education is conducted at present, this can 
only happen where a strong bias towards the study of music ena- 
bles the individual to overcome every obstacle. How much more 
widely diffused would such innocent and refined pleasuii®s be, were 
children at school taught the gamui along with the alphabet; and 
were Sol Fa Re made as familiar to them as A BC! Those who 
imagine that the cultivation of this part of our nature would neces- 
sarily lead to the neglect of something clse of greater importance, 
only show how ignorant they are, not only of the laws which go- 
vern our complex being, but also of all experience on the subject. 
No ofe will pretend to say that the Germans are inferior in any 
branch of education to the inhabitants of this country, although the 
teaching of music in their schools makes almost every person you 
meet a tolerable proficient, either with voice or instrument. 
Among a very numerous class in England, music is held to be at 
best but an agreeable pastime, worthy only of being cultivated by 
the mereenery professors of the art, and of being enjoyed by the 
lighter portion of mankind, We trust those men who wish to ex- 
tend the blessings of knowledge have more liberal and enlightened 
notions of its importance as a branch of education. They must 
know that whatever tends to refine the taste of a people will as cer- 
tainly elevate the standard of morality—that whatever makes men 
more agreeable will also make them better, and that this may espe- 
cially be said with regard to music, the most pee ek 
of all the fine arts,.— Bolton Free Press, , 
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Powertess Wrirers.—In good truth, we should have a glo- 
rious conflagration, if all who cannot put fire into their works, 
would only consent to put their works into the fire. But this is 
an age of economy, as well as of illumination, and a considerate 
author will not rashly condemn his volumes to that devouring 
element. 


Tue Cuanacter or tur Presext Ace.—In an age re- 
markable for good reasoning and bad conduet, for sound rules and 
corrupt manners, when virtue fills our heads, but vice our hearts; 
--when those who would fain persuade us that they are guite sure 
of heaven, appear to be in no greater hurry to go there than other 
folks, but put on the livery of the best master only to serve the 
worst ;—in an age when modesty herself is more ashamed of detec- 
tion than of delinqueney ; when independence of principles consists 
in having xo principle on which to depend; end free-thinking, 
not in thinking freely, but in being free from thinking ;—in an age 
when patriots will hold any thing, except their tongues ; keep any 
thing, except their word; and lose nothing patiently, except their 
character ;—to improve such an age, must be difficult, to instruct 
it dangerous; and he stands no chance of amending it, who can- 
not at the same time amuse it.—Lacon. 


A Crear Derinition or Ortuopoxy.—-Every one curious 
in etymology is aware that orthodoxy is formed from two Greek 
words signifying a right opinion. But this, perhaps, will not* be 
reckoned so satisfactory a definition as that given by one Scotch 
peasant toanother. ‘*I say Dauvit,” says the one, “‘ you that 
kens a’ things, the minister was telling us yesterday about orthodoxy 
and heterodoxy: noo whats that?” ‘UT ll sune tell ye that, Jock. 
When your doxy and my doxy ‘gree, ye observe weel that’s ortho- 
doxy. But when your doxy and my doxy differ, that’s heterodoxy.” 


Conrextuent.—A gentleman had a board put on a part of his 
land, on which was written, ‘I will give this field to any who is 
really contented ;” and when an applicant came, he said, ‘* Are 
you contented?” The general reply was, “‘I am.” ‘‘ Then,” 
rejoined the gentleman, ‘‘ what do you want with my field ?” 


MaAternau Soricrrupe.—There is something in sickness that 
breaks down the pride of manhood, that softens the heart, and 
brings it back to the feelings of infancy. Who that has languished, 
even in advanced life, in sickness and cespondency ; who that has 
pined on a weary bed in the neglect and loneliness of a foreign 
land, but has thought on the mether that looked on his childhood, 
that smoothed his pillow, and administered to his helplessness ? 
Oh there is an endearing tenderness in the love of a mother to a 
son that transcends all other affections of the heart! It is neither 
to be chilled by selfishness, nor daunted by danger, nor weakened by 
worthlessness, nor stified by ingratitude. She will sacrifice every 
comfort to his convenience, she will surrender every pleasure to 
his enjoyment, she wi!l glory in his fame, and exult in his pros- 
perity; and if adversity overtake him, he will be the dearer to 
her by misfortune, and if disgrace settle on his name she will still 


love and cherish him ; and if all the world beside cast him off, she | 


will be all the world to him.— Washington Irving. 


Tne Love or Frowrrs anv Survces.—Why does not every 
body (who can afford it) have a geranium in his windew, or some 
other flower? It is very cheap; its cheapness is next te nothing 
if you raise it from seed, or from a slip; and it is a beauty and a 
companion. It sweetens the air, rejoices the eye, links you with 
nature and innocence, and is something to love. And if it cannot 
love you in return, it cannot hate you; it cannot utter a hateful 
thing, even for your neglecting it, for though it is all beauty, it 
has no vanity; and such being the case, and living as it docs 
purely to do you good and afford you pleasure, how will you be 
able to neglect it? We perceive, in imagination, the seent of 
these good natured leaves, which allow you to carry off their per- 
fume on your fingers: for good natured they are, in that respect, 
above almost all plants, and fittest for the hospitalities of your rooms. 
The very feel of the leaf has a household warmth in it, something 
analagous to clothing and comfort.—Leigh Hunt. 


Deara Axyovuncements.—The Natchez newspapers give, with 
every death that they announce, the name of the medical gentle- 
man who officiated; the readiest method to a dead certainty, 
of making known the relative extent of practice in the profession. 


Who can benontp tae Lorp ?-—* You teach” sail the Em- 
peror Trajan to Rabbi Joshua, *‘ that your God is everywhere, 
and boast that he resides in your nation, I should like tosee him.” 
—‘* God's presence is indeed every where,” replied Joshua, ** but 
he eannot be seen; no mortal eye can behold his glory.”—The 
Emperor insisted. ‘* Well,” said Joshua, ‘* suppose we try to look 
first at one of his ambassadors ?""—The Emperor consented. The 
Rabbi took him into the open air at noon day, and bid him look at 
the sun in its meridian splendour.—* I eannot,” said Trajan, ‘ the 
light dazzles me.” ‘* Thou ari unable,” said Joshua, ‘‘ to endure 
the light of one of his creatures, and canst thou expect to behold 
the resplendent glory of the Creator? Wovld not such a sight 
annihilate thee ?” 
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INDICATIONS oF A CHANGE FOR THE Berrer.—-In an adver- 
tisement, which lately appeared of a person commencing innkeeper, 
it is stated, that ‘‘ soup, chops, aud steaks,” are always ready at a 
minute’s notice.” 


IMpRIsoNMENT For Depr.—The Editor of the Preston Chro- 
nicle, speaking of this subject. observes :—** The happy time has 
not yet arrived when men will be honest with each other with- 
out penal enactments; it would be well if a deeper sense of moral 
obligation, and a more general and practical falling in with the 
hallowing spirit of Christian purity and philanthropy pervaded 
society, and became the established rule of living; but as it is, 
unhappily, the moral panorama around us is rather the arena for 


thwarting, opposing, envying, impeding and jarring with each || 
other,—than the scene of that mutual kindness, forbearance, bene- |) 
volence, fairness, and conscientiousness, which the Ged of our |) 


religion has commanded in his word, and which the divine Author 
of our faith enforced and illustrated by his example.” 


Earty Deatu.—lIt is at all times full of awe; but when the 
friend cut down is young—in the very dawn or morning of life, it 
carries with it something of that feeling of disappointment which 
irritates our regrets by our thinking what the deceased might have 
been had he been spared. The old, when they dic, have run their 
course; their work is done; their cup of good or evil has been 
filled and emptied; their whole history is known, and nothing re- 
main for hope had they been spared. But in an early death, so 
much is left for the imagination; and we picture to ourselves what 


image with ali the flowers of hope, which are ever of the fairest 
and the best when they are scattered by the hand of affection.— 
Mrs. Bray. 


Tae Zeat or Lawyers ror tTHem Crrents.— Everybody 
who has been in our courts of law, must have been struck with the 
amazing zeal which counsel manifest for the interest of their 
clients. There is an earnestness in their manner which could not, 
in appearance be exceeded were they engaged in a case which 
affected the life of their dearest friend. Ihave always looked 
on barristers as a species of theatrical actors. Their zeal for 


their clients is assumed, when about to make their speeches, just | 


as a tragedian assumes the character he is about to represent. 
Were it real; did they actually feel as intensely as they appear to 
do, they would be the most unhappy beings on the face of the 
earth. Only fancy Sir William Follett, Mr. Serjeant Talford, or 
any other member having a large practice, feeling as deeply 
affected as he seems to do, at the alleged wrongs of his numerous 
clients! Why, in such a case, counsel would literally sink under 
the heavy load of their sympathetic woes. How lightly, notwith- 
standing all their warmth and energy in the cause of their clients, 
they really feel for those clients, is a fact which is often proved 
by their leaving court the moment they have finished their 
speeches, and never, perhaps, afterwards troubling themselves to 
inquire into the result of the action. — The Bench aad the Bar, by 
the Author of Random Recollections. 


Tae Anxteties or Hien Orrices.—‘*I shal! never forget” 


said "Sir Robert Peel, ‘* the werds addressed to myself by Lord,, 


Liverpool, but a few days before that fatal blow which ended in 
his decease, when I remarked to him with satisfaction that I 
thought him looking better than I had seen him fer some time 
previously. ‘Ah,’ was Lord Liverpool's reply, ‘no man knows 
what it is to have been prime minister of England for seventeen 


years, and never during that period to have received his letters by 


the post in the morning without a feeling of’ anxiety and appre- 
hension.’ ” 


“* THEY THAT WILL BE RICH FALL INTO SNARES,” —Specn- 
lators in railroad shares begin to figure in the character of insol- 
vent debtors, in the same manner as omnibus proprietors, beer- 
shop keepers, and others who follow the mania of the day. In- 
stead of realising a fortune, the speculators find themselves impri- 
soned—a result they did not imagine in their expectations.— Liver- 
pool Chrenicle. 


Hoxesty.—Major Cartwright was bound in several thousand 
pounds with a friénd, who was unfortunate in trade. When ap- 
plied to for the money, he observed to the person, ‘‘ I am in- 
structed by my law adlviser, that the transaction betwixt my friend 
and the banker, for whom you want the money, was usurious ; 
and that I am not bound by law topay a single farthing of it—but,” 
adding at the same time, ‘“‘I was henestly bound for my friend, 
and I shall honestly pay the money. I only ask time to sell part 
of my estate to raise it, till which time I will pay you five per 
cent.” 


Severe vpon Bern-snors.—The commissioners of excise 
have sent instructions to the supervisors, that in all cases, on the 
production from the magistrates’ clerk of a copy of a convic- 
tion for transgressing the beer-house license, they are to enforce 
the-taking down of the sign-board of the house; the license hav- 
ing been forfeited by such conviction. 








Vrotence or Trapes’ Unions 1bLecAL.—Workmen may 
roluntarily unite to set what price they think fit on their labour, 
and frame what regulations they please for their own observance ; 
but they are liable, by 6 Geo. [V. ¢. 129, to punishment, if by 
violence, threats, molesting, or obstruetion, they endeavour to force 
any workman to leave his employer or to prevent him from 
being employed ; or to belong to any club, or to contribute to any 
fund; or to alter the mode of carrying on any manufactare ; or 
to limit the number of apprentices.— Wade's Working Classes. 


FemAte Mopesty.—If women in general knew what was their 
real interest; if they could guess with what a charm even the ap- 
peerance of modesty invests its possessor, they would dress deco- 
rously from mere sclf-love, if not from principle.+-Mrs. H. More. 





A Gotpen Rutx ix Coxversarion,—If you have two topics 
to talk to a man about, one of which interests him the most, while 
the other interests you the most, begin with that which interests 
him. It will put him in good humour.—Bentham. 


Tue Eanty Ace or tHe Wortp.—Old men delight to recount 
the wonders of their youth; and existing generations seem to have 

| a similar pleasure in depicting the marvels and felicities of a by- 
| gone age. But the first records of time and temporal things, as 
| far as they are preserved, not in the fallacious traditions of man, 
| but in the certain evidence of the globe itself, in its lands and seas, 
| in its rocks and shells, and bones, in its earliest products and pri- 
mary remains, indicate that the first state of existence, or the 


|| primeval condition of the earth itself was not one of peace but of 
the young would have been had he not died; and we decorate his | 


strife ; not one of tranquillity, but of constant agitation; not a pe- 
| riod of blissful repose, but of convulsive turbulence, of awful 
| change and dire vicissitude ; and it is out of a scene of confusion, 
| of misery, that a better state of things is to be successively deve- 
loped, and progressively perfected, till, metaphorically speaking, 
anew heaven and anew earth shall be revealed to mortal view. 
| — The Religion of the Universe. 

Miserircs or A Bacnetor’s Lirge.—Poor fellow! he returns 
to his lodgings —I will not say to his ‘‘home.” There may be 
every thing he can possibly desire, in the shape of mere external 
comforts, provided for him by the official zeal of Mrs, —_-—, his 
housekeeper ; but still the room has an air of chilling vacancy, the 
very atmosphere of the apartment has a dim, uninhabited appear- 
ance—the chairs set round with provoking neatness, look reproach- 
fully useless and vnoccupied; and the tables and other furniture 
shine with impertinent and futile brightness. All is dreary and 
repelling. No gentle face welcomes his arrival—no loving hands 
meet his—no kind looks answer the listless gaze he throws round 
the apartment. He sits down to a book, alone; there is no one 
sitting at his side, to enjoy with him the favourite passage—the apt 
remark—the just criticism; his own taste is unappreciated and 
unreflected; he has no resource but himself—no one to look to 
but himself; and all his happiness must emanate from himself. He 
flings down the volume in despair; hides his face in his hands, and 
sings aloud, O! me misernm ! 

** MARRIAGE,” said Dr. Johnson, ** is the best state for man iu 
general; and every man is a worse man in preportion as he is 
unfit for the married state.” 

QuAKkers.—I have always loved the simplicity of manners and 
the spiritual-mindedness of the Quakers, The essential part of 
religion is piety, and a devout intercourse with the divinity; and 
many a man is a Quaker without knowing it.—Doswell. 

Money rv. Music—The inveterate habit of referring to the 
commercial principle which causes the musical art in this country, 
like so many other things, to be regarded mainly as an object of 
gain, is bitterly unfavourable to the growth of a kindly feeling 
among its members, each of whom learns to consider his neighbour 
as a rival to be repressed, rather than a friend to be assisted. In 
Germany, on the contrary, wh-re the art is loved chiefly for itself, 
and where moderate desires attend its exercise, the social feeling 
among musical men—a thing delightful to witness—is as beneficial 
in its influence on the character of the individual professor, as in 
its effect on the general intcrests of the art. The same remark 
applies, in a lesser degree, to the credit of the musical profession 
in France. It is not too much to hope that the now obviously in- 
creasing diffusion of musical taste and intelligence among ourselves 
will bring among its consequences, a more united feeling among our 
artists. —Dubourgh on the Violin, in the Musical World. 





Tue KiInpNEs3 OF Women.—I never addressed myself in the 
language of kindness and friendship to a woman, whether civilized 
or savage, without receiving a kind and friendly answer. With 
man it has often been otherwise. In wandering over the barren 
plains of inhospitable Denmark—through honest Sweden—frozen 
Lapland—rude and churlish Firland—unprincipled Russia—and 
the wide-spread regions of the wandering Tartar, if hungry, thirsty, 
cold, wet, or sick, woman has ever been friendly to me, and uni- 
formly so; and to add to this virtue, so worthy the appellation of 
benevolence, these actions have been performed in so free and so 
kind a manner, that if I was thirsty, I drank the sweet draught, and 





| ifhungry, ate the coarse morsel with a double relish,.-Ledyard. 
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Tue Bornoop or Genrvus.—It is related of Sebiller, that one 
day during a tremendous thunder storm, his father missed him from 
the young group within doors; none of the sisters could tell what 
had beeome of Fritz, and the old man grew at length so anxious, 
that he was forced to go out in quest of him. Fritz was scarcely 

the age of infancy, and knew not the dangers of a scene so aw- 
ful. His father found him at last, ina solitary place of the neigh- 
bourhood, perched on the branch of a tree, gazing at the tempes- 
tuous face of the sky, and watching the flashes as in suecession they 
spread their livid gleam over it. To the reprimands of his parent, 
the whimpering truant pleaded in extenuation, ‘that the lightning 
was so beautiful, and he wished to see where it was coming 
from.” 

Evormovus Reaptnc.—During the five months that Louis XTV. 
remained incarcerated in the Temple he is said to have read 157 
volumes of different kinds, a fact that seems to announce a remark- 
able degree of self possession during a situation calculated to awaken 
the most anxious and painful feelings. He was surpassed, however, 
by Madame de Stael, who tells us that at fifteen years of age she 
read, on one occasion, 600 novels in three months. Even sup- 
posing that she had skipped more than half, she must still have had 
a tough set of nerves to dispatch at the rate of six novels a day. 


Lerrine orr THE STEAM.—Witness the following grand burst 
of metaphorical eloquence, in a paragraph describing the great- 
ness of the American people :—‘‘ Steam is the quill our poets in- 
dite with. The earth is our big book. Railroads are the tracks 
we make upon it. Niagara is its title-page. Two oceans are its 
binding. The Mississippi is but a stitch in it. We are a steam 
people, and steam was designed for us—proof, the birth-place of 
Fulton, and such originals the jog-trot old world can never un- 
derstand. True, the ‘Hero of New Orleans’ generated a little too 
much steam upon the currency, which burst the national boiler ; 
but as soon as we can find out the killed and wounded, we shall 
light up the fires, and whiz off again.’’"—This is a specimen of 
writing on the high pressure principle.—Plain Dealer. 


Love or Home.— Whatever strengthens our local attachments, 
is favourable both to individual and national character. Our heme 
—our birth-place—our native land—think for a while what the 
virtues are which arise out of the feelings connected with these 
words; and if thou hast any intellectual eyes, thou wilt then per- 
ceive the connection between topography and patriotism. Show 
me a man who cares no more for one place than another, and I 
will shew you in the same person one who loves nothing but him- 
self. Beware of those who are homeless by choice! You have 
no hold on a human being whose affections are without a tap-root. 
Vagabond and rogue are convertible terms; and with how much 
propriety any one may understand, who knows what are the habits 
of the wandering classes, such as gipsies, tinkers, and potters.— 
The Doctor. 

Governtnc.—‘‘A man,” says Sir W. Raleigh, “must first govern 
himself ere he be fit to govern a family, and his family, ere he be 
fit to bear the government in the commonwealth.” 


German Votartes or Tonacco.—Every man, without excep- 
tion, is smoking ; each little table has its lamp (though it is broad 
daylight) for the sole purpose of lighting the pipes and cigars ; atid 
so unremitting are the votaries of tobacco, that yonder is an old 
gentleman actually eating and smoking at the same time, the long 
pipe being pushed into one corner of his mouth, so as to leave an 
entrance in front for the spoon or fork. At the table just below us 
are two ladies, both young and both pretty; and opposite are 
seated two gentlemen, each with a cigar in his mouth. Now ano- 
ther man has joined the party, and the smoke of the three cigars is 
directed full into the ladies’ faces; the last puff has gone right un- 
der the pink bonnet of one of them, and is curling round the roses 
and blonde, and among their glossy ringlets.—A Summer in Ger- 
many. 

Cuartes Lamp.—Lamb’s affectionate disposition was particu- 
larly evinced in his devout attachment to his parents and sister. 
Nothing can be more touching than the following letter, at the 
death of his mother :—‘‘I am,” he says, ‘‘ wedded, Coleridge, to 
the fortunes of my sister and my poor old father. O! my friend, 
I think sometimes, could I recall the days that are past, which 
among them should I choose? Not those ‘merrier days,’ not 
° days of hope,’ not ‘those wanderings with a fair- 
haired maid,’ which I have so often and so feelingly regretted; 
the days, Coleridge, of a mother's fondness for her schoolboy. 
would I give to call her back one day, on my knees to beg 
for all those little asperities of temper, which, from 
, have given her gentle spirit pain; and the day, my 
trust will come—there will be ‘time enough’ for kind 
love, if ‘ Heaven's eternal year be ours.’ Hereafter her 
shall not reproach me. ©, my friend, cultivate the 
! and let no man think himself released from the kind 
relationship; they shall give him ‘ peace at the last ;’ 
r best foundations for every species of benevolence, — 
lfourd’s Letters and Life of Charles Lamb. 
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A Qvuren’s Burven.—Extract of a letter, dated» London, 
Nov. 29:—‘*I saw the Queen to-day pass through the 
«6 the House of Lords. She looked pale, serious, and ititel- 
lectual, with a large, watching eye, an open, anxious» nostril, 
and a firm mouth. I was deeply interested to see a creature so 
young, aad so prematurely grave, burdened with robes, pages, 
diamonds, heralds, nobles, guards, ambassadors, statesmen, and 
ministers. It had a fearful look, and something 6f the awful. 


Love or Frowers.—Three acres of flowers and a regiment of 
gardeners bring no more pleasure than a sufficiency. Besides 
which, in the smaller possession, there is more room for the men- 
tal pleasure to step in, and refine all that which is sensual. We 
become acquainted, as it were, and even form friendships, with 
individual flowers. We bestow more care upon their bringing up 
and progress. They seem sensible of our favour, absolutely to 
enjoy it, and make pleasing returns by their beauty, health, and 
sweetness. In this respect, a hundred thousand roses, which we 
look at ex masse, do not identify themselves with us in the same 
manner as even.a very small border; and hence, if the cottager's 
mind is properly attuned, the little cottage garden may give him 
more real delight than belongs to the owner of a thousand acres.— 
Illustrations of Human Life. 

Tus Evins or Amprtion.—Dr. Prideaux states that in fifty 
battles fought by Julius Cesar, he slew one million one hundred 
and ninety-two thousand of his enemies. If to this number we add 
the loss of troops on his own side, and the slaughter of women and 
children on both sides, we shall probably have a total of two mil- 
lions of human beitgs sacriticed to the ambition of one man. 


MISUNDERSTANDING and inattention create more uneasiness in 
the world than deception and artifice, or, at least, their conse- 
quences are more universal.— Goethe. 


Tue Proruetic Dew-prop.—aA delicate child, pale and pre- 
maturely wise, was complaining, on a hot morning, that the poor 
dew-drops had been too hastily snatched away, and not allowed to 
glitter on the flowers like other happier dew-drops, that live the 
whole night through, and sparkle in the moonlight, and through 
the morning onwards to noon-day. ‘‘ The sun,” said the child, 
‘**has chased them away with his heat, or swallowed them up in 
his wrath.” Soon after came rain and a rainbow; whereupon his 
father pointed upwards—‘“ See,” said he, ‘‘ there stand the dew 
drops gloriously re-set—a glittering jewellery—in the heavens; 
and the clownish foot tramples on them no more. By this, my 
child, thou art taught that what withers upon earth blooms again 
in heaven.” Thus the father spoke, and knew not that he spoke 
prefiguring words; for soon after, the delicate child, with the 
morning brightness of his early wisdom, was exhaled, like a dew- 
drop, into heaven.—Jean Paul Richter. 


—-- —_--____ __ . ~ __.—- - —_——_ 


THE WEDDING. 


On thee, blest youth, a father’s hand confers 
The maid thy earliest, fondest wishes knew ; 

Each soft enchantment of the soul is hers ; 
Thine be the joys to firm attachment due 
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As on she moves with hesitating grace, 
She wins assurance from his soothing votce ; 
And, with a look the pencil could not trace, 
Smiles through her blushes, and confirms the choice, 


Spare the fine tremors of her feeling frame, 
To thee she turns —forgive a virgin’s fears ! 

To thee she turns with surest, tenderest claim ; 
Weakness that charms, reluctance that endears ! 


At each response the sacred rite requires, 
From her full bosom bursts the unbidden sigh. 
A strange mysterious awe the scene inspires ; 
And on her lips the trembling accents die 


O’er her fair face what wild emotions play ! 

What lights and shades in sweet confusion blend! 
Soon shall they fly, glad harbingers of day, 

And settled sunshine on her soulsdescend ! 


Ah soon, thine own confest, ecstatic thought ; 
That hand shall strew thy summer -path with flowers ; 
And those blue eyes, with mildest lustre fraught, 
Gild the calm current of domestic hours. 
HOGERS. 
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